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In arranging this exhibition the need of a commentary 
of some. kind became evident, so these pages were written. 
It is to be hoped that they will help the visitor to a just 
appreciation and a thorough enjoyment of the prints 
shown. 

A loose chronological grouping has been adopted, as 
‘best suited to the material in hand. It is not intended to 
make of this an exhibition, illustrating the history of en- 
graving, as the insufficiency of the material would in itself. 
forbid such a plan. Visitors are warned, therefore, not 
to look at the exhibition from that point of view, as it 
would result in a distorted, imperfect, and disconnected 
impression. 

Let us keep in mind constantly, that this is an exhibi- 
tion of examples selected from the new accessions to the 
_ Print Department, and if any one‘of the engravers, whose 
_ work is shown, should excite curiosity or interest, remem- 
ber that the Print Rooms, down stairs, are open all week- 
days, except Saturday afternoon. Visitors, by making a 
note of the name of the engraver, may there examine 
. whatever works of his are contained in the collections of 


_the Print Department. 
EMIL H. RICHTER. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE EXHIBITION. 


FIRST PRINT ROOM. 
Engravings and Etchings, 
Wood-cuts, to the 19th Century. 


Color-Prints, 


SECOND PRINT ROOM. 
Mezzotints. 
Lithographs. 
Work of Ch. Jacque (Etching and Dry Point). 


THIRD PRINT ROOM. 
Work in the 19th Century. 
Color-Prints (including Postal Cards). 


FIRST PRINT ROOM. 


The prints shown in the First Room, beginning at the 
left of the entrance, embrace engraving from its early days 
to the threshold of the nineteenth century. <A wide field, 
thinly strewn here and there with examples, which it is not 
within the scope of these pages to discuss individually. 

We shall call attention to features of interest here and 
there as we go along, past the painstaking, minute work 
of the early German and Dutch masters (Case 26), whose 
disciples are soon to feel the tide of Italian influence. In 
Cornelis Cort (Case 28), we see personified the reflux of 
Dutch technical excellence to Italy, and among those 
influenced by him, we find Agostino Carracci, the famous 
engraver (Case 29). In the examples of Dutch engraving 
now following, we are struck by the powerful work of 
Goudt, one of the fore-runners of Rembrandt; color 
effect, expressiveness of faces and figures, in ‘* Ceres and 
Stellio,” and a feeling of space, in the starry sky of the 
‘¢ Flight to Egypt,” are strongly noticeable. 

The landscapes are almost all good impressions, and 
such examples as Plate-Montagne’s ‘‘ Village in the 
Forest” (Case 4), or Perelle’s two woodland scenes 
(Desk Cases 10, 11), cannot but interest any one who is 
fond of the beauties of nature. Nicolas Chapron (Case 
3), with his crisp, energetic point, claims attention, as do 
Cantarini, Vouet and others. We must abstain, however, 
from a discussion of their merits, and turn to Rembrandt 
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(Cases 6 and 7), who is represented by most interest- 
ing examples. Those unacquainted with the master are 
reminded that a comprehensive appreciation of his genius 
cannot be gained from these examples alone, but should 
be sought in the rich collection of Rembrandt prints in 
the Print Rooms down stairs. 

Besides the vigorous, brilliant work of Michel Dorigny, 
Cases 8 and 9 show us examples of some famous engravers 
after Rubens, first among them Schelte a Bolswert, whose 
landscapes shine and sparkle from Cases 12 and 18. 

Claude Mellan and Marco Pitteri are placed together 
on account of the analogy in their efforts. Both, as you 
may notice, have left the beaten path of custom, and have 
adopted each an individual system of swell lines, to 
render the varying effects of light and texture, with little 
or no use of cross hatching. Neither has had any following 
to speak of. 

An example of Ostade, two very sketchy Castigliones 
(Case 18), some examples of French genre subjects, 
family life, etc. (Cases 20 to 22), some English stipple 
work, luminous flesh engraving in ‘*‘ Adam and Eve,” by 
Pietro Monaco, and fine: harmonious work in ‘ Jupiter 
and Calisto,” bring us to the end of this section. There 
are some further examples, showing fine technical qual- 
ities, but we cannot enlarge on them within the restricted 
limits of these pages. 


COLOR PRINTS (Cases 28). 


The same period is covered here as in the engravings 
and etchings. The earliest prints shown are reproduc- 
tions of very rare chiaroscuros by Jost de Negker. We 
also find several examples of Italian chiaroscuro work, 
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two rare Dutch examples by Goltzius, English work of 
later date by J. B. Jackson, and a French color-print, 
from four aquatint plates, by J. F. Janinet. 

A word here on the terms ‘‘ chiaroscuro” and * color- 
print.” <A chiaroscuro is printed from two or more blocks 
or plates, in tints and tones of any given color, gray and - 
brown being those more commonly met with. 

A color-print is printed in two or more positive colors, - 
belonging in nature to the subject represented, or given to 
it for artistic or other special reasons. 


WOOD-CUTS. 


The woodcuts (Cases 24 and 25), belong, with two 
exceptions, to Duerer and other early German masters. 
Italy is represented by Boldrini’s ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” 
after Titian, and the school of Rubens by Christoffel 
Jegher’s strong work. 

Among the books exhibited will be found further inter- 
esting examples of printing in colors and chiaroscuro. 

The diagrams in the astronomical works shown are very 
early color-prints. 


SECOND PRINT ROOM. 


The first prints that claim our attention in entering the 
Second Room, are the mezzotints. We shall find Eng- 
lish names almost exclusively, among the engravers, for 
although this process of engraving — very appropriately 
called ‘*‘maniére noire” by the French— was invented 
in Germany by Ludwig von Siegen before the middle of 
the 17th Century, England is the soil where mezzotint 
engraving reached its highest perfection and enjoyed the 
greatest popularity. No manner could, in fact, have been 
better suited to reproduce the works of the great English 
portrait painters, while Earlom’s masterly interpretation 
of Claude Lorrain’s ‘‘ Liber veritatis” — a few examples 
of which are shown in Case 75 — goes to prove the mani- 
fold possibilities of the process. 

The array of mezzotints here shown, mostly in good 
impressions, gives a fair idea of the depth and velvety 
richness of tone which can be reached, and again shows 
the wealth of beauty contained in Rembrandt’s work. 
Yet this same prevalence of copies after Rembrandt 
creates an unavoidable onesidedness. 

With Case 82 we enter the realm of Lirnocrapny. If 
England can claim precedence over any other nation in 
mezzotint engraving, a similar claim may be made for 
France in matters lithographic. Again Germany is the 
country where the process was invented ; the time is 1798, 
the man, Alois Senefelder. Both in that country and in 
Austria, much meritorious and some peerless work has 
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been done on stone. Early in the 19th Century, litho- 
graphy was introduced in France, and this country will 
now claim our attention. 

Look at the rich, deep tones used by Delacroix (Cases 
84 and 85); at the energy and power expressed in his 
lines, and at the variety of his effects. Notice also the 
harmony and exquisite modelling in Géricault’s stable scene 
. (Case 84), or the rich color and fine artistic feeling of 
‘Leroux, one of the great interpretative lithographers. 
They, one and all, illustrate a peculiarity to be noticed in 
lithography, the rapidity, namely, of its development from 
the earlier attempts (Case 82), to the highe ststate of per- 
fection. ‘The main reason for this lies in the simplicity of 
lithographic technique, as compared with that of other 

processes. 
A favorite with artists as a means of rapid art ex- 
pression, the tremendous possibilities of lithography as 
‘a political weapon, could not but become apparent in a 
period of incessant and widely-felt political disturbances. 
Among the artists prominent in political caricature, none 
reach the importance of 


HONORE DAUMIER. 


A man of high ideas and ideals, admirably gifted as an 
artist, his life work lies in the volumes of the ‘** Caricature” 
and ‘* Charivari,” of which some examples are shown 
(Cases 44-54). He waged a long, arduous, and thank- 
less war with the government, in defence of republican 
interests. At the very beginning of his career, a carica- 
ture brought him six months’ imprisonment, and from his 
contact at that time with the ‘‘ people of the law,” as he 
calls the judges and lawyers, dates his hatred of the latter 
profession. 
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Considered as poisoned shafts shot at those in power, 
his political caricatures must strike even us as efficient. 
What must their importance have been, when just after 
some important speech or the passage of an objectionable 
measure, the wellknown face of the offending statesman, 
distorted, ‘‘ calumniated with the crayon,” yet at once 
recognizable, appeared in the ‘‘ Charivari” for public 
execration and ridicule. 

Implacable hatred of all oppressors, and deep indigna- 
tion at any act of injustice, are characteristic of Daumier. 
Yet, when his arch enemy, King Louis Philippe, had been 
dethroned, not one shaft would the high-minded man shoot 
at his fallen enemy. A wonderful knowledge of man is 
revealed by his political and social sketches. ‘The scenes 
of home life, life in the country, on the railways — then 
newly organized — and the hundreds of other series con- 
tained in his immense oeuvre, are a delightful study. They 
disclose to us his exquisite sense of good-natured humor, 
without the sharp sting prevalent in the political sketches. 

His drawing is masterly. Look at his wonderful fore- 
shortening in the ‘‘ Rue Transnonain” (Case 44), at the 
spirited rendering of the ‘* Liberty of the Press” (Case 
52) ; look, in fact, at any of his work with unprejudiced 
eyes, and you will surely be impressed with the force and 
earnestness of the man and thinker, and with the con- 
summate skill of the artist. 


An entire change awaits us in the next case, where 
some work by Mouilleron and Nanteuil is shown. Of the 
reproductive lithographers, few excel the latter, while 
Mouilleron stands first, equalled by few, and never sur- 
passed in texture, grain, harmony, and coloristic effect. 
Remember that we are considering reproductive litho- 
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graphy. Original lithographic work, by men like Dela- 
croix, or Bonington, is another matter altogether. 

Auguste Raffet — a great name in French art — is rep- 
resented by two prints (Case 62). One of them, an 
illustration of Zedlitz’s poem ‘* The Midnight Review,”’ is 
a legion initself. The shade of Napoleon, in the centre of 
the plate, passes in review the hundreds of thousands who 
fought, bled, and died for him. In the rendering of large 
masses of troops, in merging the individual into a concrete 
unity, and in giving a soul and singleness of purpose to 
that united whole, Raffet stands alone. Then the feeling 
of space, — there is no limit to the legions, to the myriads 
defiling before the great leader; earth, heaven, immensity 
seems filled with a spectral army, the like of which the 
world never saw, and which is bent on doing homage to 
the beloved ‘‘ petit caporal.” 

Nicolas Charlet does not stand as high as Raffet artis- 
tically, yet he met with much greater popularity. Charlet’s 
lithographs speak forcibly, often touch the sentimental 
chord, and what is more, the national pride of the French 
people. He shows us children at play, life-like and 
charming, scenes of everyday misery and merriment, but 
above all, he shows us the French soldier of the glorious 
times of Napoleon. He has devoted the energy of a life- 
time mainly to this subject, and has been repaid by lasting 
fame. In Case 65, we see the soldiers in camp, soldiers 
drinking ; we see armies in motion and the rush of battle. 
To **The Charge of Cuirassiers” we must give special 
attention. Dust and the smoke of battle surrounds each 
charging cuirassier; we discern through it the subdued 
gleam and glitter of armor; we feel the rush of an irre- 
sistible advance, while in the distance, on the right, a 
typical feature of Charlet greets us. Here is Napoleon, 
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a diminutive figure on the well known white horse, watch- 
ing the movement of his troops. This little figure, some- 
times a mere speck, recurs again and again in his works. 

We must spend a few moments on another scene, that 
shown in Case 63. Napoleon’s reign is over. Royalty 
looks with hostile eyes upon all that remains of imperi- 
alism, and leaves to his fate the veteran of the ‘‘ grande 
armée,” wounded at Waterloo. Clad in the rags of his old 
uniform, sick, faint, and hungry, stretched on a heap of 
refuse, he awaits the last summons. ‘*I am ready!” 
Simple, touching, and dignified is the answer of the poor 
sufferer. 

The texts under Charlet’s lithographs are a salient point 
of his work. Most characteristic are those in which he 
adopts the defective, yet so expressive language of the 
veteran soldier. 

Let us cross over now, to Desk Cases 32-34, opposite 
the mezzotints. Here we find, in the upper frames, the 
work of Francais, splendid in atmospheric effect, exquisite 
in color and in the handling of foliage and water; and 
side by side with it a good landscape by Laurens, and 
some striking and pretty figure work. ‘The lower cases 
display a masterpiece after Prud’hon, by the great Aubry- 
Lecomte, surnamed ‘‘ the prince of lithographers,”’ the 
equal of Mouilleron. More need not be said. Next to 
this is a very good example of Jules Boilly. 

The middle of the case is filled with work of an excep- 
tional order. Bonington is an artist of English birth and 
French education, and has created in his landscapes gems 
of such refined individual charm, that once seen, they are 
not again forgotten. There is a magic power concealed in 
them, which makes you forget that you are looking at a 
print. You stand in front of the church facade, at Brou. 
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A few steps nearer to the pious throng will reveal to you 
all the minute beauties of the sculptured Gothic facade. 
You could see them even now, were it not for the silvery 
gleam in the hazy air space intervening. 

Look also at those two views of Edinburgh. How many, 
many miles of country you can see, till your gaze loses 
itself in the hazy distance flooded with light and life. 
How beautiful they all are, and how sad that such talent 
should have been called away from us, when barely in the 
prime of life, at twenty-seven years. 

The next two examples show us the abilities of Laurens 
as an interpreter of figure-work, and give us an idea of 
the large palette of color effects at his command. 

The top frames of Cases 35-37, hold a lithograph by 
Jules Dupré, the painter, direct and strong in treatment, 
with a beautiful distance. Two examples of Roqueplan, 
next in line, are wonders of lithography, — sparkling, 
crisp, yet bathed in a harmonious, warm, colored tone. 
Decamps’ work, shown here and in the case below, gives 
an idea of his great artistic excellence. His figures and 
animals seem alive, and the rain is actually wet. Gav- 
arni, a contemporary of Daumier, is represented but by 
one example. 

In the lower cases, the two end pieces are interesting 
portraits in original lithography. Diaz brings into lithog- 
raphy much of the power and charm of his brush work, 
his ‘* Death of Fright,” especially, being full of a grew- 
some fascination. 

Last, but not least, we now come to Charles Jacque, 
whose dry points and etchings form an important item in 
the Babcock collection. Etching had, for a period, been 
much neglected ; but was taken up just before the middle 
of the nineteenth century by a number of French artists. 
Jacque was among the pioneers in this movement, and his 
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name ranks among those most popular and important in 
modern etching. The character of his work is quite per- 
sonal. He is the poet of rustic life, which he shows us in 
his small prints. Scenes on farms, in and before taverns 
and blacksmith shops, peasants with their herds or flocks, 
pigs resting, pigs feeding, pigs in great abundance. 

A selection from his etchings is shown in the upper 
frames, above Desk Cases 38-43. The desk cases them- 
selves are filled with dry-point engravings, by the same 
artist. The same subjects as in his etchings are repre- 
sented here, and the most beautiful effects of soft, rich 
light and shade, mellow yet vigorous, are reached in end- 
less variety and with uniform excellence. 

A few interesting examples by German and French 
engravers are placed in Cases 39 and 40, owing to their 
merits and to the similarity of process. 

The process of dry-point engraving is very simple, con- 
sisting merely in scratching the design into the copper 
plate by means of a steel point. In furrowing the plate, 
the point displaces some of the metal, turning it over in a 
ridge or ‘‘ bur,” alongside of the furrow. The more 
slanting the angle at which the point is held, the more 
noticeable will be the bur. This bur can be cut away with 
a scraper if not desirable. If it is left, it will hold ink, 
broaden the line, and give it a velvet-like aspect, differing 
from the bur-less line in a similar way, as a line drawn 
with a pen on writing Pape differs from one drawn on 
blotting paper. 

From the delicacy of the bur, and the pressure it is 
subjected to under the press, it will be easily understood 
that the number of good impressions taken from a dry- 
point plate is quite limited. In some cases the example 
shown is one of only ten, fifteen, or twenty printed from 
the plate. 
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THIRD PRINT ROOM. 


In this room we find the modern work selected from the 
néw accessions. Case 89, at the left of the entrance, 
shows selections from a considerable number of etchings 
by William Unger, a German interpretative etcher of 
wonderful ability and versatility, whose point is vigorous 
and richly colored, or dainty and delicate in tone, accords 
ing to the master he interprets. 

The next case contains a symbolic subject by Clara 
von Rappard. Below it are three etchings, symbolistic 
also, by Max Klinger, one of the leading artists of modern 
Germany. These etchings are taken from a series entitled 
‘¢ Eve and the Future.” Even if their meaning should be 
too deeply hidden for many of us, the technical qualities, 
of main importance here, should prove interesting. 

Great variety will be found in Cases 91-93. Among 
the examples shown are two wood engravings by William 
J. Linton, a good copy after Méryon by Gosselin, a rare 
print by Méryon himself, after an old miniature, and 
French portrait work of great merit. Notice the superb 
technique in the two large portraits after Rembrandt, by 
Waltner and Koepping, and in the portrait of Mrs. 
Stauffer-Bern. This last example merits close and care- 
ful inspection, as it shows a lightness of touch and a 
perfection in modelling rarely met with. 

Paul Helleu, in his dry point of two girls’ heads, fas- 
cinates us by sheer beauty of line, the difficulties of 
material disappearing under his skilled point. Gaujean 
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and Ph. Rousseau give us pretty nearly two extremes of 
treatment. The former is minute, microscopic almost, 
the faces and hands, the textures, the figures in the 
gobelin, every detail is worked out in the most minute way. 
Every shade of expression of the original is rendered. 
Rousseau on the other hand gives indications of wild 
ducks, a glass flask, a kettle, and a number of indistinct 
eatables which all combine in a pleasant harmonious color 
note. Jacquemart and Waltner give further examples of 
French excellence in etching (Case 93). Here also we 
find three soft-ground etchings by Louis Marvy, who excels 
in this process, similar in effect to crayon lithography. 

Félix Buhot (Cases 91, 93, and 99), shows us the streets 
of Paris in a spirited, brilliant manner. His peculiarity of 
‘¢dreaming” with his point on the margin of the plate, 
filling the space with scenes or figures suggested by the 
moment, is illustrated in two of the prints shown. 

The next cases are filled with ‘‘ Americana.” In Case 
94, we find two portraits of Washington, one by Edwin, 
the other by Alfred Jones, also an interesting bit of old 
Boston, by Sidney Smith. Table Case 88 holds a signed 
proof of ‘* Plymouth Rock,” a fine example of historical 
engraving, by Joseph Andrews. A very fine view of 
Boston, about 1832, from the Navy Yard, by W. J. 
Bennett, fills Case 96. In Case 95 are three examples of 
the excellent work of Timothy Cole, the eminent American 
wood-engraver. 

In the same case we find beautiful work after Rem- 
brandt, by Louis Kiihn, an etching by the eminent French 
landscape painter, Theodore Rousseau, also two interest- 
ing peasant interiors by Charles Chaplin, the painter. 

With Otto Greiner, we reach modern artistic lithography 
in which he is a leader. The dedication, on the frontis- 
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piece shown (Case 97), sufficiently indicates his tendency. 
The subject treated in the series is allegorical. The 
chromo-lithograph below, by the same artist, treats of 
Odysseus and the sirens. 

Photo-mechanical work in color fills Case 98. We 
must pass this by without discussion, as the technical 
intricacies here involved would carry us beyond the limits 
of these pages. 

‘Beside the Buhot print mentioned above, Case 99 holds 
a portrait of James Russell Lowell, skilfully engraved by 
John A. J. Wilcox, and a color print, from two plates, 
a portrait of Marie de Medicis, Queen of France. 

As a colorist in decorative art, A. Mucha holds a 
prominent place in France. The two gorgeous large color 
prints of his, shown in Cases 100 and 101, form part of 
a series of the seasons. 

Fine examples of color printing from wood blocks, in 
the Japanese manner, by English artists, are shown in 
Case 100. 

In Case 101, we find further examples of original 
chromo-lithography. A comparison of these prints with 
the color work of Greiner (Case 97), will show the large 
field here open to artistic expression. Among the postal 
cards still further examples of original work are shown. 


._ For some years past, artists abroad, looking for new 
fields of action, have found in the decoration of postal 
cards an ever widening sphere of activity. The demand 
for illustrated or decorated postals has steadily increased, 
and with it the variety, ranging now from ordinary photo- 
mechanical work, to fine original etchings and to color 
work of high artistic merit. That artistic fancy should 
sometimes run wild in this line, is but the natural outcome 
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of a continual seeking for the new and original. England 
and many continental countries are represented in the 
cards shown, yet we cannot claim to have given here 
more than a general and incomplete idea of their endless 
variety. Attempts have repeatedly been made to intro- 
duce illustrated postal cards into this country, but none 
of these experiments have as yet been crowned with any 
marked success. 

With a mention of some interesting examples of Amer- 
ican color printing and lithography in Desk Case 104, we 
shall take leave of the reader, hoping that these pages 
may have been of some little help to him. 
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